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On THE ExTEeRNAL EVIDENCES OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Continued from page 193. 

ScrRIPTURE, Containing the discourses 
of Christ, existed in the time of the 
contemporaries of the apostles, their 
quotations from them, agree with our 
gospels.—The gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Lakeand John, and the acts of the 
apostles, were recieved as genuine and 
authentic by the first race of Christians 
after the apostles, and by the churches 
which the apostles had instructed*. 

The five person#who, from the age 
in which they are known to have lived, 
are styled apostolical fathers, in the 
few remains of their writings which 
have reached our times, frequently re- 
fer to the discourses of Christ as well 
known, generally by the expression, 
“ Remembering the words of our Lord 
Jesus ;” from whence it is probable, 
that some public record or records of 
the discourses had been recieved as 
authentic among Christians. But we 
have a more direct proof that there 
were Scriptures accounted holy by the 
contemporaries of the apostles. 

Barnabas, in an epistle cited as his, 
by Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194. 
Before he Quotes the words of our 
Saviour, says, *“* It is written,” the 
writer of this epistle was a Jew, and 
the phrase, “¢it is written,” is the very 
form in which the Jews quoted their 
Scriptures. Polycarp, who was ap- 
pointed by the apostles, bishop of 
Smyrna, mentions the Holy Scriptures 
expressly, and in a manner which proves 
there were Christian writings distin- 
guished by this title, in that early age.— 
The quotations of the words of Christ 
made by the apostolical fathers, univer- 
sally agree, in form or sentiment, with 
those which our gospels contain. Bar- 
nabas has a direct quotation of Christ’s 
word, which entirely agrees with St. 


* The testimonies referred to in this chap- 
ter, may be seen at length in the works of 
Dr. Lardner, and Dr, Less. 


‘| subject of inquiry, viz. 





Matthew, besides many others in 
which the sentiment is the same. C/e- 
ment of Rome, has several passages of 
Christ’s discourses which exactly agree 
with St. Matthew, and others which 
accord in sentiment. He has one which 
agrees with St. Luke. In the pastor 
of Hermas we have applications of 
thoughts and expressions found in the 
gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. 

Ignatius affords several very peculiar 
passages, which are similar to some in 
Matthew and John.—And /Polycarp, 
in the short letter which remains of 
his, has agreements also with St, Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. It is material in 
this place to remark, that it was the un- 
doubted custom of the early Christians 
to allude to, rather than to quote, and 
hardly ever to quote formally,—and 
that the agreement between their quo- 
tations and allusions, and our gospels is 
universal, 

We now proceed to a very important 
Whether our 
canonical gospels, and the acts of the 
apostles, were recieved as genuine and 
authentic® by the first race of Chris- 
tians after the apostles, and by the 
churches which they had instructed ? 

To establish this fact, I shall select 
some of the strongest testimonies from 
the Christian writers of the second cen- 
tury,—always premising that these 
positive testimonies are uncontradicted 
by any other, and that the same chain 
of quotation and allusion, which we 
have observed in the writings of the 
apostolical fathers is continued in al! 
the works of their successors. 

1. Papias, the immediate disciple of 
John, and the companion of Polycarp, 
expressly ascribes the respective gus- 
pels to St. Matthew and Mark, and in 
a manner which proves that these gos- 





* «It may be of use to state distinctly the 
difference between the genuineness and the au- 
thenticity of a book. A genuine book, is that 
which was written by the person whose name 
it bears as the author of it. An authentic 
book, is that which relates matters of fact as 
they really happened.” Watson’s Apol. for 
the Bible. p. 22. Firet American edition. 


pels must have publicly borne their 
names at that time, and probably long 
before. 


2. Fustin Martyr, A. D. 140, after 
having made several quotations, which 
exactly agree with our gospels, from 
what he terms the “* memoirs compos- 
ed by the apostles and their compan- 
ions,” bears this testimony to their au- 
thenticity ;—“ as they have tdlight who 
have written the history of all things 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and we believe them.” 


Jreneus, bishop of Lyons, A. D. 178, 
affords a testimony to the historical 
books of the New Testament, which is 
express, positive and conclusive,—and 
itis the more valuable, as this father 
had been instructed in his faith by Po- 
lycarp, who was the disciple of St, John. 
He lived not much more than a century 
from the time when the gospels are said 
to have been published,—and in instruc- 
tion, he was separated only one step 
from the persons of the apostles. Af- 
ter asserting in precise terms the in- 
spiration of these first-teachers of Chris- 
tianity, and that they committed the 
gospel to writing ; he proceeds to relate, 
that “* Matthew among the Jews wrote 
a gospel in their own language, while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gos- 
pl at Rome and founding a church 
there,—and after their deaths. Mark, 
also, the disciple and interpreter of Pe- 
ter, delivered to us in writing, the 
things which had been preached by 
Peter, and Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down in a book the gospel 
preached by him (Paul:) afterwards 
Joho, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon his breast, he likewise 
published a gospel, while he dwelt in 
Kphesus, in Asia.”’—It is impossible 
for any -testimony to bear stronger 
proofs of enquiry and accuracy than 
this,—and it is the testimony of one 
who had recieved his christian eduea- 
tion (and what is more important in 
such an education, than the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the records of 





the religion ?) from a person who must 
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have been able to give a true account 
of their origin. In another part of the 
works of Irenzus, he expressly states, 
that the gospels were neither more 
nor fewer than four; he enumerates 
Many particulars concerning them, 

which prove them to be the same with 
those we now possess. ‘The testimony to 
the acts of the apostles, its author and 
credit, is not less explicit and satisfac- 
tory. 

Theophilus, who was bishop of An- 
tioch, about the same time (and it is 
material to remark in what distant psrts 
of the world the witnesses lived,) men- 
tions distinctly the gospel of St. John 
the inspiration of its author, and how 
it begi@’. In another place, he men- 
tions * the. Gospels,” and their inspira- 
tion. 

5. Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, 
gives an account of the order in which 
the four gospels were written,—which 
information he says, he had received 
“from presbyters of more ancient times.” 
This testimony proves that they were 
publicly received, and relied on,—and 
that the dates, occasions and circum- 
stances of their publication, were at 
that time subjects of attention and in- 
quiry among Christians. He abounds in 
quotations from the gospels, and ex- 
pressly ascribes the Acts of the apostles 
to St. Luke. 


6. Tertullian, who lived about the 
same time with Clement, mentions the 
four gospels, the names of the authors, 
and they “ were received, from the be- 
ginning, in the apostolic churches, and 
all who have a fellowship with them in 
the same faith ;” which fixes their an- 
tiquity, and the universality of their re- 
ception. _ The author also cites the acts 
of the apostles. 

I shall conclude these testimonies of 
the first race of Christians to the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the histori- 
cal books of the New Testament, by 
observing, that Celsus, who opposed 
Christianity in the same century, speaks 
of these writings as the productions of 
the apostles, and companions of Jesus, 
and quotes from them in many places. 
I will also select, from among the 
crowd of authors who continue to sus- 
tain our five histories in succeeding 
times, the opinion of Eusebius, who 
was greatly conversant in the works of 
Christian authors,, written during the} 
three first centuries, and who had read 
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many which are now lost. He divided 
the books claiming to be sacred into 
three classes, the first and highest of 
which, he assigned to books of undoubt- 
ed authority, and universally received 
by the church as genuine,—and at the 
head of these he places “ the sacred four 


the Apostles.”* 
To be continued. 


I 


Dialogue between a Universalist and a 
Limitarian. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 191, 


Uni. I am inclined, dear Sir, to view 
this passage in Phillippians i in the same 
light you do, as to its expressing the 
idea that St. Paui expected to be with 
Christ immediately after the dissolu- 
tion of the natural body ; and yet I am 
not satisfied that this view of the pas- 
sage necessarily involves the opinion 
of an intermediate state, between natural 
death and the resurrection state, of 
which the apostle spake, 1 Cor. xv. 
There is a passage in his 2d epistle to 
the:church at Corinth, which seems to 
strengthen the idea of a sentient exist- 
ence immediately after this mortal life 
is ended ; but this, I think, does not fa- 
vour the idea of a state between this 
mortal and the immortal, any more than 
the passage in Philippians. See 2 Cor, 
v. * For we know, if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
For in this we groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven.—F or we that are 
in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dened ; not for that we would be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon, that morta- 
lity might be swallowed up of life. —We 
are confident, I say, and willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord.” Now as the 





* Sceptics have been onger. to urge the 
credulity of many of the fathers as an argu- 
ment against the value of the particular, and 
even collective testimony of these persons to 
the sacred writings: but nothing can be more 
unreasonable than such a view of the subject. 
All: we claim, in general, concerning their 
testimony, is, that they could judge whether 
the writings were extant in their time, and 
whether they were publicly Peciev ed and 
read in the Christian societies. To prove 
them unfit witnesses of facts of this nature, it 





is necessary to deprive them not only of com- 
mon sense, but of the organs of sense. 


gospels, and the Books of the Acts of 





passage in Philippians supposes that S¢, 
Paul expected to be with Christ imme. 
diately after his departure, so this eyj, 
dently goes to prove the same thing. 
but neither the one nor the other gives 
any intimation that Christ would, ip 
this case, be in the immortal state, and 
Paul in a different one ; but the ideg 
that they would be together in that state 
in which mortalitv is swallowed up of 
life is most clearly set forth by a due 
comparison of these passages. 

Lim. I must confess that on a carefy! 
examination of these Scriptures, it not 
only appears that the idea of a state 
hereafter distinct from the immortal 
is not set forth, but it appears that the 
idea is fairly disproved. I'he apostle’s 
argument evidently embraces the belief, 
that if he were absent from the body he 
would be present with the Lord, clothed 
upon with that house which is eternal 
in the heavens. But here it seems ne. 
cessary to be cautiqus and not to extend 
our conclusions bevond_what the testi. 
mony intended to go. May it not, | 
would ask, be a question whether the 
apostle’s argument can with propriety 
be applied to those who die in unbelief, 
or whether it do not apply to believers 
only ? 

Uni. In reply to this question it may 
be argued, that we are greatly exposed 
to err by making distinctions where the 
Scriptures make none. And again it 
is pertinent to remark, that whatever 
peace, joy and comfort of love, true 
faith or belief may effect in the mind of 
the believer in this life, where we live 
and walk by taith, there is neither Scrip- 
ture nor reason to suppor® the opinion 
that our belief has any power to give us 
a future existence. And we may add, 
moreover, that when the apostle is la- 
bouring this immensely weighty sub- 


ject in 1 Cor. xv. he, so far from mak- 


ing any distinction, evidently precludes 
it, where he says ; “ For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.”” And this he does most clearly 
and effectually in the 8th of Romans, 
where he argues, that the whole crea- 
tion shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. We shall do 
well further to notice, that as life and 
immortality were brought to light 
through the gospel, this life and immor- 
tality, thus brought to light, are what 
believers believe and hope in; and it 
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would certainly involve an absurdity to 


argue that the very thing which is be- 
lieved, is true in consequence of be- 
lief ; for how could it be believed be- 
fore it were true, and by being believed 
become a fact ? 


Lim. I will candidly confess that I 
have no answer, either from Scripture 
or reason, by which I can do away the 
force of your reply. I may, perhaps, 
on reflection, be desirous of asking 
some more questions respecting the 
state of those who die impenitent, after 
death ; but at present I would enquire 
whether you consider the passages al- 
ready noticed fully adequate to substan- 
tiate the belicf that the immortal state 
commences immediately at the dissolu- 
tion of the mortal body? 


Uni. Were it not for the following 
circumstances, which are noticed in the 
Scriptures, I see not why we should 
not have a right to say that those pas- 
sages decide the question entirely ; but 
when we can find any argument grow- 
ing out of the divine testimony, which 
secuis to militate against what seems to 
be implied by other parts of the sacred 
word, we ought to be candid enough to 
allow both their natural implications, 
and if we are not able to reconcile them 
itis our wisdom to let the subject rest 
without a decision. What I would 
suggest as having, in my mind, no small 
weight to counte rbalance those passages 
which have been noticed in favour of 
immediate sentient being after the dis- 
solution of the mortal body, are the fol- 
lowing particulars. It seems that there 
was a space of time between the disso- 
lution of the body of Jesus on the cross, 
and his resurrection; and it does not 
appear, by any ev idence which the 
Scriptures furnish, that he was in the 
immortal state before he rose from the 
dead. In what is recorded of Peter’s 
sermon on the day of Pentecost, we 
have his declaration concerning the pro- 
phet David, as follows; * For David 
is not ascended into the heavens.” In 
the relation which St. Paul gave to 
king Agrippa, as recorded in the 26th 
of Acts, he said, that he testified what 
the prophets and Moses said should 
come ; * that Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should show 
light unto the people, and to the Gen. 
tiles.” If there was a space of time 
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|between the death of Christ and his res- 
urrection, if at the day of Pentecost the 
prophet David had not ascended into 
the heavens, if Christ was the first 
who rose from the dead, then it seems 
that there is a space of time between the 
death of the body and the immortal 
state of which St. Paul treats in 1 Cor. 
xv. But two things I wish to notice in 
this place. I would by no means in- 
dulge a disposition to discredit the di- 
vine testimony where I do not see a per- 
fect harmony, but on the other hand 
wait with patience, entertaining a hope 
that this subject may be seen more 
clearly than I now viewit. I am hap- 
py at the same time in a full conviction 
that no views which we can have of 
this subject while we live in the flesh, 
can in the least alter or in any way ef- 
fect the future state, to which our argu- 
ments allude. If you, my dear friend, 
can offer any thing on this subject, 
whereby further light may be made to 
shine, you will confer a great favour, 
which shall be duly acknowledged. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Philadelphia, Monday, July 17, 1820. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 


Sir,—As the following thisty-four 
propositions contain a very brief ab- 
stract of some of the doctrines maintain- 
ed by the majority of those who be- 
lieve in the final holiness and happi- | 
ness of all mankind, and as these doc- 
trines are but little understood by the 
world at large, I think it may not be 
improper to give them a place in the 
Messenger. They will probably be 


which the subjects are ‘fully treated | 


upon, 
that means they may tend to do away 


which have arisen from a misrepresen- 
tation of it. 


themselves acquainted with the argu- 


the truth of these propositions are sup-| 





ported, are referred to the writings of 
illot Winchester— Petitpicrre— 
Ballo 

and, 

the C vi 
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Propositions. 


1. Religion in its fullest extent is 
the science of present happiness, and of 
salvation from sin hereafter. 

2. All religion must be founded upon 
our knowledge of God, his nature, and 
the relation in which he stands with 
Be a to his creature, man. 

. We become acquainted with the 
ein a character, and will of God. 
ist, by contemplating the works of cre- 
ation, and Seccndly, through the me- 
dium of a supernatural revelation, 
which it has pleased him to make to 
his creatures. 

4. God is infinitely good. 

5. The infinite goodness of God, 
consists in a constant determination to 
bestow upon his creatures as much hap- 
piness as their natures are capable of 
recieving. 

6. God is infinite in wisdom, in con- 
sequence of which he devises the 
most excellent plans, and employs the 
best and most efficacious means of car- 
rying them into effect. 

7. God is infinite in power,—“ with 
God all things are possible.” —Nothing 
can therefore prevent his will from be- 
ing accomplished. 

8. God is unchangeable.—“ He is 
always the same, the Father of lights, 
with whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

9. God is infinitely just. 

10. The infirite justice of God, cor- 
sists in his constant and immutable will 








read when more lengthy treatises in| 
would be passed by—and by F 
some of those pré ejudices to the doctrine, | 


Those who wish to make | 


ments and Scriptural authority by which | 


to dispense to every one of his creas 
tures, that which best corresponds with 
his moral state. 

1. The Supreme Majesty of the 
Most High, denotes him to be a being 
absolutely self-existent, totally disinte- 
rested in all his actions, and conse- 
quently totally incapable of any other 
motive, than the happiness of his crea- 
tures. —This maj«sty consists, farther, 
in the various perfections of the Divine 
nature—and, as all these glorious attri- 
| butes are immutable and eternal, the 
divine majesty must ever remain the 
foundation of Wfinite goodness. 


12. All the attributes of the Di- 
vine Nature must harmonize, conse- 
que ntly, it is absoiutely im possibile that 


there sheaths exist in God anv thing 
*-. | ~ &- 7 t ~~ . 
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upon himself the obligation of a creator, 
and parent, from which he cannot re- 
cede, and which his essence, LOVE, ever 
impels him to fulfil. 

16. All the commands of God are 
reasonable and wise; requiring such 
duties as are suitable to the light of 
_ mature, and approve themselves to the 
best reason of mankind,—such as have 
their foundation in the nature of God, 
which is love, and are an imitation of 
the divine excellences,—such as tend 
to the perfection of human nature,— 
and raise the minds of men to the high- 
est pitch of goodness—virtue—and hap- 
piness, 


17. To his holy and perfect com- 
mandments, God has affixed the just 
and sanction of adequate re- 
wards and punishments, of glorious and 
magnificent rewards to the faithful and 
obedient observer of them, and severe 


14. As God produced his creature 
man, by an effect of his divine love 
which is infinite, and unchangeable, and 
as it is not possible that, at any future 
period he should discover any thing in 
him, which he did not fully know at the 
moment he created him, it is impossi- 
ble that any action of the creature should 
change the love of God into hatred. 


15. To render the creatures which 
he has made universally and perfectly 
happy, is the intent of God’s moral go- 
vernment of the world,—and the me- 
thod he employs to accomplish this 
purpose, is that of enlightening their 
Minds, and purifying their hearts. 


chastisements to the violater of his 
commands. 

18, Sin is that principle in the crea- 
ture which is opposed to the divine 
law, and contrary to the love we should 
bear towards God, and our neighbour, 
it consists in the depravity, the imper- 
fection and wickedness of our wills. 

19. No action of the creature is sin- 
ful, any further than as it partakes of a 
cortupt will, and is opposed to the com- 
mandments of God, for sin is the trans- 
gression of the law. But as far as any 
action has its origin in the first cause 
of all actions, God, they must proceed 
from a will the most excellent, and a 


dispensation the most salutary. 
O.-:The secondlasy ccc 
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instigates him to commit evil—while at 
the same time he is the ignorant and 
undesigning instrument by which-the 


purposes of his eternal counsels. 

21. Every will in man which stands 
opposed to the commandments of God, 
must necessarily conduct to evil and 
consequent misery, nor can even the 
omnipotence of God, himself, render a 
creature happy, until this perverse and 
evil will is subsided, until, in other 
words, the heart is freed from sin. 

* * *, 
Concluded in our next. 
eel 
To CorRRESPONDENTS. 

Miss Thompson’s Letter to Rev. 
John Waters, Paris, N. Y. is recieved, 
and shall appear as soon as we have 
room, Several other communications 
have been recieved, which will meet 
with due attention. 


“ Lector,” in reply to “ Canpour,” 
is recieved; but we do not perceive 
that it throws any new light upon the 
subject. He admits that * Cornelius 
and the Eunuch were baptized with 
water,” as also the households of Ly- 
dia, the jailer, and Stephanus. Can- 
dour has contended for no more. He 
asks, “ If Jesus was baptized, does it 
follow that we should be ?” ' Candour 
has not contended that it does; but he 
explicitly stated that he meant nothing 
more than “to offer an argument by 
way of an excuse or apology for con- 
tinuing the rite.” It seems that Lec- 
tor expects a reply from the Editor, by 
saying, “* The Editor shall soon have 
an opportunity to reply ;” and that he 
‘fears not the result of a controversy 
with the Editor.” Although we shall 
always take the liberty of making re- 
marks upon whatever is presented for 
the Messenger, yet we shall not enter 
into a controvetsy with an unknown 
writer, and especially with one who 
will charge a writer(as Lector has 
Candour,) the very first time he has ap 
neared in the paper, with “ THE FOOL- 
ISH PRIDE OF HAVING ONCE DEFENDED 
IT, (viz. water baptism,) and the fear 
of unpopularity,” &c. Uf any one was 
to bring such a charge against the Edi- 
tor, (as the Editor i is well known,) we 
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first cause of his actions executes the. 





TAKE NOTICE. 


The patrons and friends of the Chris. 
tian Messenger, are respectfully invited 


and requested to attend a meeting of 


the Proprietors, at the Commissioner’s 
Hall, North Third Street, on tuesday 
evening the 25th inst. at half past seven 
o’clock, to take into consideration the 
importance of continuing said work, 
and to devise means to carry the same 
into effect. 
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POETS’ CORNER. 


PARTICIPATION: 





Hark! the death-belis awful sound 
Strikes terror through the world below ; 
Hark! methinks I hear the air resound, 
’Tis with the cries of other’s wo, 


When to the grave-yard | do rove, 
If ’mong the tombs I chance to go; 
My breast with pity soft doth move 
I feel the pains of other’s wo. 


And oft oppressions child I see, 
Who dire affliction well doth know ; 
His ills at once are plain to me; 

He, also feels for other’s wo. 


The widow and the orphan too, 
Whoo by ill-fortune are brought low ; 
Are taught that troubles are not few, 
And learn to feel for other’s wo, 


And when I think of wars alarms, 

These gloomy thoughts I cant forego ; 
Such bloodshed, carnage, and such harms! 
Teach me to feel tor other’s wo. 


Then turn to dreary winters blast, 
When wanderers perish in tie snow ; 
Ais! many thus do breathe their last, 
Who seldom felt for other’s wo, 


And next I view the dreadful deep, 
Where raging storms incessant blow ; 
There ship-wreck’d seamen often weep— 
Feel for their own—for other’s wo. 


For those who disappointment meet, 
(in hopes they once desir’d to grow ;) 
For them my heart is caused to beat, 
For them I feel the effect of wo. 


But some will be ungrateful still, 

Of other’s ills they ne’er will know ; 
Tis right they should not have their will, 
When they cant feel for other’s wo, 


Now to conclude, this world is fill’d 
With cares and troubles here below ; 
The warmest hearts by sorrow chill’d! 
W ith Consciousness of other’s wo 
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